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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA, 




II. — MRS. WHEELER TELLS HOW ONE MAY BECOME AN 
ARTIST WITH THE NEEDLE. 

MERICAN school of em- 
broidery is not a vague 
term, Mrs. Wheeler; 
but how must the beginner 
who wants to join approach 
it ? Not by the ordinary 
methods, we know." 

" Any one who wants to 
study embroidery with a view to becom- 
ing an artist — and we may say of the 
new school, that it is nothing if not 
artistic — should begin by the study of 
drawing and water-color painting." 
" This drawing should be — ?" 
" Of plant forms from nature. There 
can be no groundwork for good orig- 
inal embroidery without a thorough 
knowledge of plant forms. This study 
should be attended by as close obser- 
vation of effects in light, shade and color 
as if our student intended to become a 
painter. She will find afterward that 
all this study and memoranda are per- 
fectly applicable to work in textiles and 
to the effects it is desired to produce in 
embroidery. 

" With these independent investiga- 
tions and mastery of plant forms should 
go a course of reading of the art of 
different periods as applied to hangings. 
This is important. The want of knowledge of what has 
been done and approved, the confusion of individual 
characteristics, manner and styles is painfully evident in a 
great deal of art work, not confined entirely to embroidery, 
which otherwise has undoubted technical merits." 

" This study would not check in any way tendencies 
toward originality?" 

" By no means. It would keep originality sane and 
wholesome. I would go farther. The student should 
go back to the old painters and find out how they used 
plant forms. Raphael's cartoons for tapestry and his 
work in the loggia of the Vatican, for example, should be 
carefully studied in order to see how thoroughly and 
beautifully these forms can be applied in borders, which 
is their most natural place in decoration." 

" I should think this preliminary work might prove so 
fascinating that it would never end." 

" It will never end, but it will cease to be preliminary. 
Without it one cannot embroider intelligently — there 
can be no intelligent choice of subjects, no opportunity 
for the display of thought or feeling. I don't mean to 
say one can't do beautiful work by copying approved 
forms in monochrome, but that without this knowledge 
one can never rise above mechanical art. The reason 
there is so much inferior embroidery is because people 



will undertake original work without the proper prepara- 
tion. How little attention is paid to preparation of any 
sort, my mail from all parts of the country constantly 




CHALICE VEIL. BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 
(fok full-sized details, see supplement plate 656). 



bears witness. Day after day I get letters from girls 
wanting to come to New York. Here is one who writes : 
* I can paint on plush and china, and would like to do 




PALL. SIX INCHES SQUARE. (SEE PAGE 72.) 



decorative interiors.' The seriousness of the work they 
would undertake does not seem to trouble them at all." 
" How would you advise such correspondents ?*' 



" I would say : Study the elementary principles of 
decorative art ; copy approved forms in monochrome — in 
fact, equip yourselves thoroughly as you would for any 
other artistic calling. I would add : Confine yourself 
to conventional designs until you can use natural forms 
like an artist." 

" Ah, there's the trouble !" 

" Yes ; for ninety-nine times out of a hundred you can- 
not use natural forms as you find them. The hundredth 
time may bean inspiration. It is your art training that 
cultivates your judgment, enables you to see how cer- 
tain objects will be in relation to each other, and furnishes 
you with the ability for selection." 

" Now, we will suppose the student of embroidery has 
carefully followed your advice as to preliminary training. 
She has the literature of textile art, she has studied the 
old painters and has her portfolio of. studies in color of 
plant forms. Shall she now take lessons in stitches?" 

" She will not even think of stitches when she begins 
to embroider. The best embroiderers I have ever known 
had only art training — Miss Caroline Townsend, for ex- 
ample, whose work gains her such an enviable reputation. 
In her large flower portieres she had great patches of 
stocking darning used to indicate changes of color. It 
is not of stitches the artist embroiderer thinks, but of 
effects. Cat stitch, bone stitch, chain stitch — it matters 
not ; each, any— all are used where they may be necessary. 
To such a worker the needle expresses for her just as 
the pencil or brush expresses for another. She sees ef- 
fects through the processes of the needle. I remember 
a happy expression of Mr. Louis Tiffany concerning a 
young woman with a fine feeling for embroidery, who 
wished to become a painter. She wanted to enter a life 
class. Mr. Tiffany said : ' I am so sorry ; for she seem- 
ed to think in crewels.' So the good embroiderer will 
simply think in threads and textiles, instead of in paints 
and canvas." 

" How, then, would you begin to embroider ?" 

" I would begin on something important enough to 
allow of putting into practice the principles that had been 
learned. I will tell you what we did after the girls in 
our class-rooms had gone through the prescribed course 
of art training. A large table-cover of gray linen was 
taken as the groundwork for the use of natural forms 
with the needle. On this disks were outlined singly and in 
twos and threes. These furnished the best method for 
using a variety of colors and forms. If we had used but 
a single plant form we would have proceeded in another 
way. But disks give similarity in the larger forms, 
while the ornament within affords infinite variety. The 
motives selected were clover, daisies, buttercups and 
violets, and with them, butterflies, bees, and other in- 
sect forms naturally attendant on them. These were 
copied with all the freshness and vivacity which we find 
in nature." 

" In color ?" 

" Yes ; lilacs, golds, greens, reds, blues, just as we found 
them in the fields. But this variety of color was harmo- 
nized by the large surface of gray, which gave the general 
color. Thus both in drawing and color we had in effect 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



a conventional piece of decoration, yet with a large vari- 
ety of natural forms. It is some such experimental work 
as this— say, on linen — that I would suggest to the 




DETAIL OF HENRI II. BED VALANCE. 

At the four corners is the foliated cypher of the King and Du 
Poitiers. 



novice. I would add that thorough art knowledge is 
necessary to enable one to judge what surfaces to bring 
together in embroidery. For example, nothing is more in- 



The embroidered valance of the state bed of Henri 
Deux, illustrated on the opposite page, is very character- 
istic of the period. The work, it will be observed, is 
chiefly in applique, affording contrast of textures as well as 
of harmonious combinations of color. The embroidered 
squares are a fifth of the actual size. They consist 
of pieces of taffeta of light and delicate shades, cut out 
according to the drawing, and applied to a black velvet 
ground by means of a double binding of silver gilt twist 
with colored silk threads. The white and pale yellow 
parts are edged with bright yellow ; the pink with deep 
red ; the light blue with dark blue. The flesh tints are 
obtained in silk by plumetis stitch. 
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CHALICE VEIL AND PALL. 

The illustrations for church embroidery given this 
month include a chalice veil, intended to be worked on a 
plain ribbed silk or gros grain of a creamy tone. The 
design is a somewhat conventionalized treatment of the 
Rose of Sharon, and care should be taken in the choice 
of color and of the methods of working to keep up this 
treatment and to avoid any naturalistic shading or imita- 
tion of nature. The detail of the rose leaf will show 
that the stitches are intended to be taken, as in ordinary 
stem or filling stitch, from the rose to the tip of the 
leaf, only working a serrated edge, as has been formerly 
described, by reversing the stitch after reaching the 
point, in working down the second or left side of the 
leaf. Only one tone of color should be used in each leaf, 
so as to keep it flat, and it might be veined afterward 



dark to light, and ihose in the centre of each side from 
light to dark, the satin edge being in each case of course 
the extreme tint ; radiating veins should now be put in 




DETAIL OF THE BED VALANCE ILLUSTRATED BELOW. 



of gold thread not too thin. Real gold passing ought to 
be used, as it can be threaded through the needle, and 
carried through to the back. It should be unnecessary 




THE VERTICAL DIVIDING BAND (FULL SIZE) OF THE EMBROIDERED HENRI II. BED VALANCE ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 

Black velvet applique on a ground of cherry-red satin. The raised embroidery is executed with twisted silver gilt cord, sewn down with colored silk thread. 



appropriate than silk embroidery on felt — the rough sur- 
face of the felt cheapens the silken surface. In hard 
spun and woven linen there is no such inappropriateness, 




DETAIL OF HENRI II. BED VALANCE. (SEE OPPOSITE 
PAGE.) 

the linen even throwing into greater beauty the silk and 
satin embroidered surfaces." M. G. Humphreys. 



with a fine Japanese, gold thread or with a thick stem 
stitch of darker silk worked over the finished leaf. Va- 
riety may be made in working the different leaves, and 
the stem running through the design might be worked 
either wholly in gold thread or in the darkest shade of 
silk used. The greens selected should be sober in tone, 
inclining to gray, but by no means monotonous. It will 
be best, as always recommended, to select all the color- 
ing to be used before a stitch is put in, laying the silks 
and the gold upon the work, and deciding at once upon 
the relative quantities of each to be used. A little bright 
green may be introduced to lighten the general effect, 
and a good plan is to work in the brighter leaves first 
all over the design, and then tone them down with the 
more neutral leaves. It will be noticed that one detach- 
ed rose occurs on each of the four sides in the centre. 
This should be worked first, or at least the tint to be used 
decided on, and the full-blown flower in each corner ar- 
ranged so as to relieve it by some kind of contrast. The 
half flowers and buds may then be worked in with in- 
termediate tones. Considerable varieties of pink tints 
may be used in these roses, ranging from a tolerably 
bright rose to an apricot, but they must be selected 
first, and not left to chance after the work has been 
begun. 

The outside edge of the rose is to be worked either 
actually in satin stitch or in the finest kind of laid work, 
the threads lying together with the greatest evenness and 
satiny effect ; the petals themselves should be worked in 
what has been formerly described as Japanese satin stitch, 
and shaded. Thus the corner flowers might shade from 



to say that the thread is not taken back each time to the 
centre of the petal, but the needle is brought out a little 
higher or lower than the preceding stitch, so as not to 




DETAIL OF HENRI IT. BED VALANCE. (SEE OPPOSITE 
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involve the waste of more material on the back of the 
embroidery than is absolutely necessary. 



